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GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE. 


We left the hero of this memoir in possession of the 
highest honours of the Irish stage, and now proceed to no- 
tice his introduction to a London audience. 

The state of the internal policy and economy of Covent- 
garden theatre, rendering it indispensably necessary to se- 
cure a powerful accession of talents, in the event of certain 
contingencies then undecided, the proprietor very naturally 
directed his inquiring eye to our hero, whose growing re- 





putation and acknowledged excellence pointed him out as 
the fittest person to counterbalance the weight of popular 
talent at the other house; as well as to supply the loss 
which might possibly accrue from any defection then ap- 
prehended in his own corps. Offers were accordingly 
made to Mr. Cooke, of too tempting and persuasive a na- 
ture to be easily resisted ; and thus the town is indebted to 
Mr. Harris for the acquisition of an actor, who ranks 
among the brightest ornaments of the profession. 
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In consequence of this arrangement, Mr. Cooke made 
his debut on the boards of Covent-garden theatre, October 
31, 1800, in the part of Richard, in King Richard the 
Third. The busy tongue of rumour had blazoned his 
fame far and wide, and wound up pubiic expectation to its 
highest pitch. 

Seldom has a first appearance excited such a strong de- 
gree of interest and curiosity, and perhaps, still more sel- 
dom has a first appearance been crowned with such distin- 
guished ec/at and success. Asa proof of the transcendent 
powers of the actor, we need only observe, that within the 
space of four months, Mr. Cooke repeated the character 
no less than fifteen times, and each time to full and over- 
flowing houses. 

To launch into a regular and systematic review of the 
merit of Mr. Cooke’s performance, in the several charac- 
ters he has sustained, since his first appearance on the me- 
tropolitan boards, would carry us infinitely beyond the 
limits to which our present disquisitions are necessarily 
confined. We are, therefore, reluctantly compelled to con- 
tent ourselves with little more than a bare enumcration. 
Four days after his first appearance, he played Shylock, in 
the Merchant of Venice, which also assisted to keep up the 
reputation he had so deservedly acquired in Richard the 
Third. November 14, he appeared in the whimsical cha- 
racter ef Sir Archy Macsarcasm, in Macklin’s farce of 
Love-a-la- Mode, a character which, till Mr. Cooke’s per- 
formance, has never found an adequate representative, 
since the secession of the author from his professional func- 
tions. Iago, in the Moore of Venice, was his next essay, 


November 28. December 5, he acted the hero in Mac- 


beth ; and on the 17th of that month, came out in Kitely, 
in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour. To this list 
he has since added the part of the Stranger, inthe drama 
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of that name, which he performed for his own benefit, Jan- 
uary 27, 1801. 

In the character of Richard, a kind of rivalship took 
place between Mr. Cooke, and Mr. Kemble of the Drury 
lane theatre, and pamphlets on the respective merits of 
these performers were presented to the public. Garrick is 
still considered the first Richard, and Henderson who ex- 
ceeded in some parts was acknowledged the second. Claims 
for the third rank have been advanced in behalf of Sheri- 
dan, Mossop, Quin, Smith, &c. and a critic observes that 
were the merits of these gentlemen weighed, perhaps nei- 
ther Mr. Kemble nor Mr. Cooke would receive the award. 

In person, Mr. Cooke is of middle stature, rather stout, 
or, to speak with greater precision, of broad proportions. 
His features are strongly drawn, and capable of the most 
varied and contrasted inflexion. It is in the command of 
those and the forcible expression of his eye, that his supe- 
rior excellence in a great measure consists. With less 
gesticulation, and less mechanical trickery, than, perhaps, 
any other actor on the stage, he draws a bold, decisive 
outline, and makes a deep impression on the mind. That 
he is deficient in point of grace and laboured refinement, we 
readily allow; but if it be admitted as an axiom in taste, 
that the fewest touches give the strongest and the most 
correct likeness, in preference to the painter who multiplies 
his strokes, and works in detail. We must acknowledge 
Mr. Cook’s strength of delineation. In soliloquies, he is 
eminently conspicuous. He does not, after the example of 
the major part of the profession, cross and flounce about 
the stage ; but, conscious of the impropriety of addressing 
a soliloguy to the audience, delivers it, as it ought to be 
delivered, as a kind of self-conference, in which aman may 
be said to be communing with his own soul. 


Mr. Cooke has sometimes experienced the disapproba- 
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tion of the London audience for a failing which is not un- 
frequently the attendant on a man of social feelings. The 
following anecdote relative to this particular is worthy of 
notice, and is highly creditable to this actor’s philanthropy. 
Mr. Cooke employed a person in a street near Covent-gar- 
den, as his hair-dresser, on account of his family. It hap- 
pened that for several mornings he had neglected atten- 
dance, at which Mr. Cooke expressed his displeasure, till 
informed that the man was in confinement for debt. His 
resentment was instantly disarmed; he went to the hair- 
dresser’s house just as the officers were removing the bed, 
in consequence of an execution. This scene of accumu- 
lated suffering in a family was too much for Mr. Cooke’s 
sensibility ; he sat down in silence, and after the big tear 
had dropped upon his manly cheek, he redeemed the goods, 
and sent the officers away. The main intention of his vi- 
sit was, however, not accomplished ; he inquired out the 
man’s place of confinement, visited him in the Fleet Pri- 
son, and gave security to the creditors, to the amount of 
50/. Cheered with the benevolence he had accomplished, 
he drank freely that afternoon, and was pullickly hissed, 
by those who were ignorant of the cause, on the stage. 
The debtor, restored to his family, still wanted, though 
he did not ask assistance ; Mr. Cooke generously advanced 
25/. more ; and as generously added, that he would be re- 
paid in hair dressing. Weare sorry to add that his bene- 
volence was found to be bestowed on a worthless object, 
who ungratefully fled from his creditors, and from Mr. 
Cooke, who had so kindly succoured him. When Mr. 
Cooke heard of this ingratitude, it produced a state of 
mind which procured another publick hissing. But surely, 
had the publick been acquainted with the causes, applause 


must have superseded every other consideration. 
(To be continued. ) 
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THE CASINET. 


MISCELLANY. 


RETRIBUTION.—Aw ORIENTAL TALE. 


Among the trials of wit which sometimes engage the attention of Ger- 


man and French leaux esprits, has been ranked the composition of 
Tales from a few unconnected words. The following published in a 
French Almanack is from the pen of the Hospodar of Wallachia. 
While torrents of blood were flowing in France, the court of Bucha- 
rest was engaged in all sorts of trials of the understanding and wit. 
The Hospodar himself having been brought up by a Frenchman, 
spoke French very fluently, and lived upon a very intimate footing 
with several emigrants. In this circle he wrote the following tale, 
for which he was furnished with the words Satan, Love, Sultan, Ele- 


phant, Diamond, Vessel, and Wormwood. 


A poor wretch of a Mussulman, named Rustan, had al- 
ways been extremely devout, and had consumed his last 
taper before the saints of the Koran, without any of these 
gentry having condescended to manifest the leasi signs of 
life. Furious at their neglect, he determined to devote 
himself to Satan, who has the character of being a very 
good paymaster to his worshippers. He therefore sum- 
moned his infernal highness with all the necessary formal- 
ities, and promised to be his faithful servant for ever. 
Satan, to prove that he possessed a more delicate ear than 
the great prophet, did not suffer him to solicit long. He 
ascended from the abyss, enveloped in a magnificent cloud 
of smoke, which had not the slightest smell of brimstone, 
but was impregnated with the perfume of roses and amber. 
He issued from the cloud, and in that shape in which he 
is accustomed to do the most mischief, that is to say, as 
the Angel of Love. Rustan, who had expected to see a 
terrific figure, and had therefore mustered up all his cour- 
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age for the interview, was surprised at so different a spec- 
tacle. 

‘* I beg pardon,” stammered he; “I wanted the devil, 
and it is an angel that I see before me.” 

‘“ No matter, my friend,” replied Satan, “ only acquaint 
me with your business, and depend on my assistance. You 
see that I am a good prince; I allow my followers to de- 
ceive every body, but yet I like them tc be perfectly upright 
with me, and none can be more indulgent in regard to hu- 
man frailties than myself. You might turn your whole life 
into a fast of Ramazan, you might pray for a hundred 
years together in all the mosques, and would still continue 
to be a poor fellow, to whom glorious things would be 
promised, but not tu be enjoyed till you were dead. The 
commandments are bills of exchange which have a loag 
time to run, and when they become due are protested at 
last. I, on the contrary, pay in ready money; therefore 
tell me my friend, what it is you want. Would you bea 
conqueror, or a mufti, or a sultan?” It is worthy of remark, 
that the Hospodar of Wallachia thought that the devil 
ought to give the first place to the conqueror. ‘ Chuse,” 
continued Satan; “it is I who confer favours, and you 
must have remarked, that nene but my friends receive any. 
I like your physiognomy ; you have the appearance of an 
honest fellow, therefore speak out.” 

“Most ardent and most infernal potentate !” replied 
Rustan, “as I feel a certain natural propensity to love my 
neighbour’s wife; as I am naturally very ambitious, 
greedy, envious, and, abSive all, indolent—” 

“ And what more ?” asked Satan with impatience. 

“You would lay me under great obligations if you 


would make me ruler over a great nation, because I could 
then indulge con amore and with impunity in all the follies 
and crimes that I please.” 
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“ Bravo, my friend, bravo !” exclaimed the devil, “ you 
are my man, and I raise you on the spot to the rank of 
sultan. But I must tell you, that the malice of heaven 
‘has limited my power a little in certain things; take care 
therefore that you never interfere with a greater creature 
than yourself, otherwise I cannot answer for the coase- 
quences.” | 

“Your burning majesty need not be afraid,” replied 
Rustan, “I defy every creature; and humbly request you 
to fulfil your promise without delay, as I am dying with 
impatience to appear in the character of your representa- 
tive in an extensive empire, surrounded by a brilliant 
court.” 

No sooner said than done. The cloud dissolves, the fi- 
gure of Love vanishes, and instead of the straw on which 
Rustan had uttered his incantations, he suddenly found 
himself in a magnificent palace, where columns of jasper 
and porphyry supported an arched ceiling of diamonds, 
which reflected the flame of a thousand odoriferous lamps ; 
while at either side a multitude of slaves of both sexes, in 


superb dresses, made low obeisances to their new master, 
and invited him to delicious banquets. 


Intoxicated with the submission paid to him, Rustan 
looked up and observed in the court-yard of his palace a 
splendid caravan, which immediately attracted the attention 
of all. He was enraged that any one should presume to 
draw the eyes of his slaves from his sacred person. He 
enquires the reason; they keep silence and tremble. He 
threatens, and one of the principal slaves takes courage. 


) 


“‘ Sun of suns,” replies he, “it is one of the hundred 


kings who think themselves happy to be called your vas- 
gals. He has the temerity to ask permission to lick with 
his tongue the dust from vour fect. He alone boasts of 
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possessing as handsome an elephant as the state elephant 
of your most sacred majesty.” 

“¢ What !” thundered Rustan, “ an elephant as handsome 
as mine? Thou liest, fool! and to prevent thee in future 
from uttering such impertinance, I order thy tongue to be 
cut out.” 

The command was instantly executed, and the slave 
never afterwards spoke adisagreeable word. This punish- 
ment, however, was not sufficient to appease the wrath of 
the sultan. He ran in person to the celebrated elephant, 
and thrust his sword up to the hilt in the animal’s belly. 
The poor elephant tottered and fell; but from the top of 
the ivory tower which he carried on his back, dropped a 
diamond of most extraordinary size, which was intended 
as a present for the sultan. Unfortunately, the valiant 
Rustan in the heroic achievement that he had just perform- 
ed, had lost his turban, which formed no inconsiderable 
part of his head, and the diamond, in its fall, had an op- 
portunity of giving his majesty a not very gentle blow. 
‘Trifling accidents that befal great men are always produc- 
tive of important consequences. Notwithstanding the ap- 
plication of all sorts of balsams, the wound assumed a more 
alarming appearance, and in spite of bark and every other 
medicine, the fever could not be subdued. In the disease, 
according to the bulletins, there was a daily amendment, 
though the patient every day grew worse. His last hour 
at length arrived, and shortly before the wretched Rustan 
closed his eyes for ever, he perceived two vessels, the edge 
of one of which was rubbed with honey, and that of the 
other with wormwood. Between the two vessels stood 
Azarael, the angel of death, who thus addressed the dying 
sultan :—** Rustan, these vessels contain virtue and vice. 
That is rubbed with wormwood ; but he who has the cour- 
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rage to taste of it, finds honey at the bottom. This, on the 
other hand, is rubbed with honey ; you have tasted of it, 
and now you must swallow the wormwood. 


THE DRAMA. 


we 
Communication for the Cabinet. 
A PLAIN STATEMENT. 


Tue design of the subsequent remarks, is to call the attention 
of those persons who feel an interest in the theatre, to the abuses 
of the publick favour which daily occur in its management. As 
all subjects of general patronaye, are liable to scrutinous investi- 
gation, the managers of the Boston Theatre can claim no immu- 
nity, from the rigour of suchatest. It is said the management 
of a play-house is a matter of speculation, and if faults are com- 
mitted, the publick have an undoubted right to withhold their pa- 
tronage, and the conductors of the stage will therefore experience 
all the just effects of their folly, in their want of support. This 
is precisely the opinion of the writer, and he only means to ex- 
pose in the present communication such glaring faults as have 
been committed, that the publick may determine whether the 
present managers are intitled to their future encouragement and 
future patronage. No local observation is more just in its appli- 
cation or more generally extended than that, though the theatre 
has been supported during the present season by a liberality of 
patronage far exceeding all anticipation or hope; yet that the ma- 
nagement has been dictated by a penny-wise economy, and by a 
system of low cunning, equally removed from every feeling of 
gratitude, and of reciprocity. This meanness is discoverable in 
respect to the ferformers, musicians, and the general economy of 
the house ; and this deception or cunning, is to be found in the va- 
rious expedients which have been adopted to coerce the favourers 
of the stage respecting box tickets since the arrival of Mr. Cooke 
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in Boston. We shall offer a few observations upon each of these 
topicks of controversy. 

As to performers, the company is miserably deficient both in 
respect to number as well as merit, which was rendered 
evident during the performance of Richard the Third ; for not 
only was Mr. Cooke not well supported by those withwhom he 
was more immediately concerned, but some performers were 
obliged to personate two parts in the same play; candle snuffers 
were made, in vile robes to represent nobility, and the whole ar- 
my of Richard and Richmond, and the tribe of citizens of London 
altogether were represented by about five supernumeraries. The 
whole illusion of the scene was destroyed by this miserable econ- 
omy. Thus Richard addresses the mayor and citizens of London, 
represented by Mr. Dickenson and a candle snuffer behind him, 


> and Richmond having ¢wo men with him 


as “ sage grave men ;’ 
for an army makes them both soldiers and generals in the same 
breath. But not only in respect to supernumeraries does this 
saving spirit appear; it is evident from their pretensions, that 
the corps of regular performers are obtained at a very cheap rate; 
and however these ladies and gentlemen may have been puffed 
into notice by the friends of the theatre in the newspapers, their 
merits among the people at large, are by no means equivocal. 
‘The managers therefore can claim neither praise nor reward for 
the talents by which their company has been reinforced and the 
peverty of spirit which had dictated sucha reinforcement. There 
are perhaps some individual exceptions among the performers 
ivom this general censure, which we hope is conveyed without 
bitterness of asperity ; we are sure it is without wantonness of in- 
sult. An excuse is frequently alleged in behalf of the managers, 
that as the merits of the new actors were unknown or uncertain, 
io solid objection can be made for ‘heir destitution of talents. 
But surely if the managers from any fault or omission of their 
own, neglecting to ascertain the precise merits of their company, 
have obtained only abad one; itis right to tell them in strong 
terms that zf is a bad company. But the argument against the 
managers returns with double force, when it is considered that 
Mr. Morse, a very respectable actor, has been soliciting employ- 
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ment the whole season, without success. Here is an instance, 
wherein the company might be essentially improved, without any 
attention given on the part of the managers. 

But whatever apology can be assigned, respecting the perform- 
ers, there is certainly none which can be applied to the miserable 
state of the Orchestra, a state which the managers have had abun- 
dant opportunity to improve ; but which has not only been grossly 
neglected but wilfully® neglected. In order to retain a band of 
excellent musicians in a place no larger than Boston, for publick 
accommodation during the whole year, there is a tacit under- 
standing existing, that the best performers shall be engaged at 
the Theatre through the course of the winter season. The pub- 
lick by this means are enabled to patronize in the easiest manner, 
atolerable musical establishment. Under the present regulia- 
tions of the managers, the Orchestra, outrages all principles of 
taste and musical science. The performers are as injudiciously 
arranged, as they are few in number. Repeated applications have 
been made to the managers for the employment of some dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, who could improve this department, but 
such applications have been either refused or neglected. Mr, 
Hewett, whose musical abilities are preeminent in this place, has 
stood ready during the whole season, for an engagement, but his 
merits have cither been wholly overlooked or utterly disregarded. 
If it be urged that the managers have made up their Orchestra, 
such as it is, and it is optional with the publick to go to the The- 
atre or not, we reply, that however doubtful may be the right of 
the audience, to demand of the managers, their best exertions, for 
the munificent patronage which they receive, there is no doubt re- 
specting their right to wield the lash of animadversion and thei: 
determination to use it with effect. We therefore entertain the 
hope that Mr. Hewett, will be engaged by the manayers during 
the remainder of the season, as leader of the band, in which event 
Mr. Graupner, could return to the doudle dass, for which he has 


so distinguished a reputation. 

The arrangements of the other departments of the house are 
equally despicable and mean. The front lights, which have been 
during this season almost without crystals, throw so dim a lustre 
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upon the reflectors, that the foreground of the stage is hardly il- 
luminated sufficiently to discern the face of a performer the dis- 
tance of four boxes from the scene. ‘This inconvenience, added 
to the smoke which rises from the most execrable oil, which is 
burned, together with the side lights, dim with “ineffectual fire,” 
affords a proper subject of serious complaint. In addition to this, 
the coldness of the house in severe weather, for want of early and 
sufficient fires, renders it dangerous for ladies to venture thither 
at all, much more, to ap§ear there dressed with taste, elegance, 
and fashion. The boxes too are not in a fit situation for the re- 
ception of ladies ; they are neither washed, nor properly swept. 

We come now to the tricks played off upon the publick, since 
the arrival of Mr. Cooke, by which the friends and supporters of 
the Taeatre have been in a manner coerced into the purchase of 
tickets without any sufficient consideration. 

[To be continued. } 








COLLECTANEA. 





BOOK MAKERS. 

We, who make books ourselves, are merciful to bookmakers. 
I would that every fastidious judge of authors were, himself, 
obliged to write; there goes more tothe composition of a volume 
than many critics imagine. I have often wondered, that the same 
poct who wrote the Dunciad, should have written these lines :— 

| ‘* The mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 

Alas! for Pope, if the mercy he showed to others was the mea- 

sure of the mercy he received! Cowper. 


—— 2 ¢ be 


MARRIAGE. 
MarriAGE is a desperate thing; the frogs in Ausop 
were extremely wise; they had a great mind to some wa- 
ter, but they would not leap into the well, because they 


could not get out again. 
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WIT. 
Wir must grow like fingers; if it be taken from others, it is 
like plumbs stuck upon black thorns ; there they are for a while 


but they come to nothing. 
———D ¢ a 


“ Wallace, or the Fight of Falkirk, a metrical romance, by 
Miss Holford,” has just been received from Philadelphia. We ex- 
tract from the third canto the following stanza which invokes the 
spirit of song to preserve the memory of the ancient Scottish 


heroes. 
Sprrit of Song; oh! do not fly! 


Let not thy mystic light expire ! 
Oh, pour thy visions on mine eye! 
Oh, set my soul on fire! 
Oh! bid it flow, the living strain, 
The holy incense memory pays 
Yon sacred, venerable train 
Of time enshrouded days ! 
They are gone—the mighty chiefs of yore, 
Gone to their house of rest ! 
And our feeble footsteps wander o’er 
Many a hero’s mouldering breast, 
While, with curious eyes, our pigmy race 
Their huge gigantic relics trace ; 
On the massy helm with awe we gaze, 
The ponderous spear we lift in vain— : 
Oh! great were the men of ancient days 
Ere the world was in its wane ! 
‘The cold grey stone is on their dust, 
And the broad bright brand is devour’d with rust ; 
They have yielded the battle and the chase 
To ashort liv’d, weak, degenerate race ! 
But the Muse lives still, and tho’ grain from grain, 
Thy winged winds their dust has blown, 
Tho’ heedless feet or driving rain 
Zach record has worn from the mossy stone ; 
. Yet the muse still lives—she lives to tell 
How bold their deeds—their hearts how brave, 
To lift the fame bestowing spell, 
Which bids their names arise, and quit the o’erwhelming 
graye * 
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The sentiment of the following song, by Dalton, which is intro- 
duced in the alteration of Comus for the stage, is borrowed from 
a noted passage in Hesiod. 


Nor on beds of fading flowers 
Shedding soon their gaudy pride, 
Nor with swains in Syren bowers 
W ill true Pleasure long reside. 


On awful Virtue’s hill sublime 

Enthroned sits th’ immortal fair ; 
Who wins her height must patient climb ; 

The steps are peril, toil, and care : 
So-from the first did Jove ordain 

Eternal bliss for transient pain. 

| —+— 
| PREACHIN G. 

To preach long, loud, and damnation, is the way to be 
cried up. We love a man that damns us, and we run af- 
ter him again to save us. If a man had a sore leg, and he 
should go to an honest judicious surgeon, and he should 
only bid him keep it warm, and anoint it with such an oil, 
{an oil well known) that would do the cure; perhaps he 
would not much regard him, because he knows the medi- 
cine before-hand an ordinary medicine: but if he should 
go to a surgeon, that should tell him his leg would gan- 
green withia threc days, and that it must be cut off, and he 
would die, unless he did something that he could tell him ; 
what listening there would be to this man! “ Oh, for the 
Lord’s sake tell me what it is, I will give you any content 
for your pains.” . 

+ 


A FAIR DISTINCTION. 
A GENTLEMAN asking Dr. Johnson why he hated the 
Scotch: “I do not hate them, Sir, neither do I hate frogs, 


but I do not like to have them hopping about my cham- 
ber.” 
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HEROIC REVENGE OF A HIGHLANDER. 


Wuen the Macleans of Loch-Buy possessed in sove- 
reignty the south side of the island of Mull, the chase af- 
forded them both recreation and food. Ona day, when a 
great hunt was to be given by the chief of the clan, he or- 
dered one of his attendants named Gore or Godfrey, to 
stand at} a certain pass, and not to permit a stag to escape 
in that direction on peril of losing his life. In the chase 
some deer forced their way by him, notwithstanding every 
precaution, and the haughty and enraged chief, instead of 
putting him to death, convened his clan and ignominiously 
chastised him on the summit of a peak: pierced to the 
heart by a sense of his disgrace, the oppressed Highlander, 
immediately afterwards, seized the child of the chief from 
the arms of its nurse, who was standing amongst the clan, 
and leaped from the peak, with the infant in his grasp, with 
whom he alighted in safety upon a rock below. The dis- 
tracted father looked down with terror upon his child, and 
implored the Highlander to restore it, offering him forgive- 
ness, rewards, and honours for his compliance. Gore de- 
clared, that he would not make up his mind until the chief 
had endured the same disgraceful chastisement which had 
been inflicted upon him. The chief submitted, and was 
scourged within his view, and then again implored to have 
his child; upon which Gore, with a ghastly grin and a 
shout of exultation, precipitated himself, with the infant, 
from the rock whereon he stood to a dreadful depth below, 
and both were instantly destroyed. 


ee ee 


A HIGHLAND SHOWER. 


Rain, which continues in the Highlands for ten weeks 
together, is called by the natives, by the gentle name of a 
shower. Such almost eternal moisture, no doubt, preserves 
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the verdure of the pasture, which otherwise, so thiuly scat- 
tered as it is on a face of rock, would be soon burnt up by 
the sun. A Highland gentleman, who went over to Paris 
during the late momentary peace, met a friend of his there, 
who, the year before, had been upon a visit to him at his 
Highland chateau, near Fort William: after the first usual 
interchange had passed, the Highlander was asked by his 
friend, whether the shower which was falling when he left 
him, was yet over ? 
—_aa 


EAR TRUMPET. .. 


Le Sage, the author of Gil Blas, shid, to console himself 
for his deafness, with his usual humcur—t When I go, in- 
to a company where I find a great number of blockheads 
and babblers, I replace my trumpet in my pocket, and cry, 
** Now, gentlemen, I defy you all.” 

Goldsmith in his Retaliation, represents Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds as ridding himself of the impertinence of connoiseurs 
in a similar manner. 

When they talked of their Raphaels, Corregios and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff. 
—+— 
CEREMONY. 

Ceremony keeps up all things; “tis like a penny glass toa 
rich spirit, or some excellent water, without it the water were 
spilt, the spirit lost. 








EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


BOSTON : 
Irs FEATURES AND CHARACTERISTICS, as viewed or recollected, 


and admired or detested, by aN ATTENTIVE OBSERVER. 


In our next paper will be given some of the first outlines of a picture 
of this renowued metropolis. We hope the painter will continue the 
touches of his pencil till the sketch becomes a portrait. 
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